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4 Victor Bridges 


HAVEN'T exactly quarreled 
with Professor Bonstettin, 
but our relations will never 
be quite the same again. I 
am sorry, because up to a 
certain point I like him as 
much as ever. Intellect al- 

ways appeals to me, and there can be 
no question about Bonstettin’s intellect. 
In his own line, Egyptology. he is the 
first man of Europe—a fact which I 
believe every so-called authority except 
perhaps Professor Edmundson would 
cordially admit. 

The change, such as it is. is entirely 
on my side. Bonstettin himself is 
quite ready to resume our old rela- 
tions. Indeed, I think he regrets the 
present coolness even more than I do. 
I suppose it would be impossible for 
two friends to undergo such an ex- 
traordinary experience as we have 
been through without in a way 
strengthening the link between them: 
and yet somehow or other I can't quite 
shake off my resentment at the man- 
ner in which he has behaved. I may 
be unreasonable, but when you have 
read my story you will be able to judge 
for yourself. 

If you don’t choose to believe it, 
that’s your own affair. I know that 
the thing happened, and all the mock- 
ery in the world wouldn't disturb me 
in the least. 

I came across Bonstettin originally 
in the queer, casual way that one does 
come across people in this great, 
rabbit-warren of a London. I was 
looking for somewhere to live—some- 





where that was quiet and cheap and 
fairly central all at the same time— 
when fate solved the problem by di- 
Trecting my steps down a narrow side 
alley off the King’s Road, Chelsea. 

In the twinkling of an eye I had 
found exactly what I wanted. The 
alley ended in a small courtyard, and 
in the courtyard were a couple of 
charming little old-fashioned red-brick 
houses, one of which was to let. I 
was so pleased with the place that I 
took it right away and moved in at 
once. 

It was not long before I became 
friends with Bonstettin, who was my 
next-door neighbor. He was working 
very hard at his history of the earlier 
Egyptian dynasties, and it was his 
custom to go out late for an hour or 
so and take a slow walk up and down 
the Embankment. 

T used to meet him occasionally in 
the alley, and from wishing each other 
“ good evening” we gradually drifted 
into a sort of acquaintance which 
ended one day in my expressing admi- 
ration for an article he had written 
on Egyptian amulets in the Nineteenth 
Century. 

He seemed pleased with what I said, 
and invited me into his house to have a 
look at one or two of his more curious 
possessions, which he kept in a studio 
at the back that he had transformed 
into a kind of museum. 

After that we began to see a good 
deal of each other. Bonstettin wasn’t 
a man with many friends and I think 
he enjoyed having some one to talk 
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to about his werk, which was the only 
thing he really took much interest in. 
He lived hy himself, except for an 
old married couple called Martin, who 
inhabited the basement and looked 
after his needs. 

They were simple enough in all 
conscience. Any one more completely 
indifferent to what he ate or drank or 
wore I have never met in my life. 
Egyptology to him was more than an 
occupation or even a hobby; it was a 
steady, luminous passion which 
seemed to fill every moment cf his 
existence. 

I believe he used to dream about 
obelisks, and muse upon scarabs in his 
bath! 

His work, too, was the only thing 
that could ruffle the naturally calm and 
genial nature with which the gods had 
endowed him, A personal wrong 
would have left him contemptuously 
indifferent: but anything he felt to be 
against the interests of Egyptology at 
once roused his indignation and pug- 
nacity. 

It was this weakness cf his, as ex- 
emplified in the case of Professor Ed- 
mundson and the Stanley Chair, that 
was responsible for the almost incred- 
ible adventure I am going to relate. 

You probably remember that when 
the late Sir Slade Stanley died he left 
a large sum of money in his will for 
the encouragement cf Egyptian re- 
search? Well, among other things, he 
proposed to start a chair in connection 
with the British Museum. It was to 
carry with it a salary of eight hundred 
pounds a year, and for some reason 
best known to himself the founder left 
the appointment in the hands of the 
prime minister. 

I first read abcut the bequest and 
its conditions in the Daily Mail, when 
I was staying at Ilfracombe with my 
sister. I remember wendering at the 
time whether there were any chance 
of their offering the jcb to Bonstettin; 
and when the post came in, who should 
have written me but the professor. 

It was not about the new appoint- 
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ment, however: indeed, I doubt if he 
had heard of it at the time of his 
writing, It was just a friendly note 
asking me when I was coming back to 
town and telling me that he was ex- 
pecting the early arrival of a particu- 
larly interesting consignment of an- 
tiquities from his agent in Alexandria, 
including the mummy of an Egyptian 
high priest of the twelfth dynasty. He 
wrote: 


You had better not mention this to any 
one, because the exportation of mummies, 
as you know, is against the Egyptian law. 
It is only through the kindness of a friend 
in high places, and at the cost of a lot of 
money, that I have been able to get hold 
of this fellow. 

He seems to have been an_ interesting 
character—a high priest of Isis two thou- 
sand years before the Christian Era. His 
name was Senineh, and there are several 
allusions to him in the grottoes at Beni 
Hassen. According to these he was a per- 
son of great influence, and a_ particular 
friend of Ammencmes ITI, the constructor 
of Lake Mocris. I have every hope of 
finding some important inscriptions or 
relics in the sarcophagus. 

If you are back in town when it arrives 
you must come round and assist me with 
the opening. 


‘As chance would have it, I got home 
the very day after the treasure was 
delivered, and when I called round in 
the evening I found a much absorbed 
Bonstettin hard at work upon his 
rather gruesome job. 

He had installed the mummy in the 
studio, and with Martin’s help had 
already succeeded in opening the 
woeden case, which was thickly cov- 
ered with paintings and hieroglyphics. 
I can remember now the faint, dusty 
smell of gum and spices which filled 
the apartment. 

“Have you found anything exci- 
ting?” I asked, Icoking down at the 
grim-swathed figure with a morbid 
fascination. 

Bonstettin held cut a small, dull- 
green object, in shape net unlike an 
ordinary modern flask. 

“What is it?’’ I asked, taking it 
gingerly out of his hand. 
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“A stone box,” he said, “and one 
of the most perfect specimens of early 
Egyptian work in existence.” 

I shook the thing curiously, and it 
gave a faint rattle. 

“Hello!” I said; “there's some- 
thing in it.” 

Bonstettin nodded, and, taking it 
back, slid aside the top, which ‘ap- 
peared to work on some kind of a 
hinge. Then he tipped out into the 
palm of his hand six little black objects 
that looked like dried beans. 

“What the dickens are they sup- 
posed to be?’ I asked, picking one of 
them up and examining it with interest. 

“T don’t know at present,” he said. 
“They may be some kind of extinct 
pulse; but I should think that very 
doubtful, considering the careful way 
they have been preserved.” 

“Ts that all you've found?“ I in- 
quired. 

“No,” he said, and with infinite 
reverence lifted up what looked like a 
small piece of dirty leather, covered 
over with faint, irregular markings. 
“This,” he observed proudly, “ apart 
from inscriptions on stone, is probably 
the oldest piece of writing in the 
world.” 

I gazed on it with becoming respect. 
“Can you read it?” 1 asked. 

“T think so,” he said. ‘The hie- 
roglyphics appear to be much the same 
as those on the walls at Beni Hassen. 
If they are, there should be no diffi- 
culty in translating them.” 

“Judging from this,” I said, hold- 
ing up the little black object in my 
hand, ‘you will probably find it’s a 
patent-medicine advertisement, ‘ Sem- 
nch's Bile Beans for Bloated Bedou- 
ins” or something of the sort.” I 
paused. “J am going to hang on to 
this one as a keepsake if I may,” I 
added. “TI will promise not to show 
it to any other Egyptologist.” 

He smiled in the amiable way in 
which he usually received my sallies. 
“Certainly, certainly,” he said; “ only 
don’t lose it. They may be of consid- 
erable scientific value.” 
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I put the bean away carefully in my 
cigarette-case. 

“Talking of Egyptologists,” I said, 
“have you heard anything fresh about 
this Stanley Chair business —I mean 
whom they’re going to give it to?” 

“There are only two people they 
could possibly appoint,” he replied 
calmly; “myself or Professor Lloyd- 
Simpson.” 

From most men it would have 
sounded an intolerably conceited re- 
mark, but Bonstettin brought it out 
with a detached air that robbed it of 
any offensiveness. To him it was ob- 
viously a mere statement of fact. 

“T saw a report in one of the 
papers,’ I said carelessly, “ that they 
would probably offer it to Professor 
Edmundson.” 

Bonstettin's face underwent a swift 
and remarkable change. 

“What?” he cried. “ That igno- 
ramus? That insufferable cheap-jack? 
He is about as fit for it as you or 
Martin would be!” 

I laughed. “He is the sort of man, 
who has lots of powerful friends,” I 
said. “ They might manage to squeeze 
him in.” 

Bonstettin was still frowning heav- 
ily. “It would be an outrage,” he 
muttered; ‘‘an intolerable outrage.” 

“Well, it’s probably all a yarn, any- 
how,” I said soothingly; ‘so don't 
worry about it. I'll look in to-mor- 
row and see if you have made out any 
of our pal’s diary. I should like to 
hear what he has got to say for him- 
self.” 

Bonstettin walked with me as far 
as the door. 

“Do, do!” he answered absently. 
“T am pretty sure to have deciphered 
some of it by then.” He paused. 
“Edmundson!” he added. “ Edmund- 
son, indeed! Why, it would be a na- 
tional scandal!” 

I left him standing on the step, 
still muttering bitterly to himself. 


Business took me up to Fleet Street 
the next morning, and coming out of 
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a newspaper office 1 happened to run 
into young Fergusson, who does most 
of the personal stufi for the Daily 
Telegraph. \With the memory of Bon- 
stettin’s indignation still fresh in my 
head, I stopped and asked him whether 
he knew anything definite about the 
Stanley appointment. 

“There's nothing announced yet,” 
he said, “but it’s “practically certain 
that Edmundson will get it. He’s a 
pushful person, and a nephew of his 
married one of the prime minister's 
nieces.” 

“Somebody who ought to know 
told me yesterday that he was quite 
unfit for it,” I said. 

Fergusson shrugged his shoulders. 
“Oh, these scientific Johnnies always 
abuse each other. Net but what your 
friend was probably right. F.dmund- 
son has the reputation of being a bit 
of a humbug, but then in my experi- 
ence that’s just the - of man who 
drops in for a job of this sort.’ 

I was inclined to agree with him, 
but I couldn't help smiling to myself 
once or twice in the course of the aft- 
ernoon at the thought of how angry 
Bonstettin would be as soon as he 
heard the news. , Si 


Tt was just striking five by the time 
T got back to Chelsea. I changed into 
a more comfortable coat, had a cup of 
tea, and then, lighting a pipe, strolled 
across to Bonstettin’s house. 

He evidently saw me coming, for 
he opened the front door himself. It 
struck me at once that he was looking 
a little flushed and excited. 

“Twas hoping you would turn up.” 
he said. “I have had a most interest- 
ing day’s work.” 

I followed him: into the studio, 
which was in a state of some disorder. 
On a table in the corner, already lit- 
tered with books and papers, was a 
large tray containing the remains of 
tea, while portions cf the late Mr. 
Semneh’s property were disposed at 
intervals about the floor. 

Bonstettin was not a tidy man by in- 
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stinct, and he cared nothing at all for 
appearances. 

“Well,” I said, “ what’s the news? 
Did you make anything out of that 
rum-looking document?” 

He nodded. “A certain amount. 
The hieroglyphics, as I thought, are 
practically the same as those at Beni 
Hassen. In places, however, the writ- 
ing is almost indecipherable.” 

“What's it all about anyway?” I 
asked. 

He paused. ‘As far as 1 can make 
out,” he said, “it seems to be very 
much what you suggested yesterday— 
a patent-medicine advertisement.” 

I thought at first he was joking. but 
his face was quite serious. 

“Do you mean about the beans?” 
I asked. 

He nodded again. “ What you re- 
fer to so lightly as ‘the beans’ appear 
to have been regarded by our friend 
Semneh as the greatest treasure in the 
world. Indeed, he considered them so 
valuable that he decided to have them 
buried with him.” 

“But why?” I demanded. 
is there peculiar about them?” 

Bonstettin smiled dryly. “ Accord- 
ing to their late owner they have sev- 
eral yery distinct peculiarities. In the 
first place, he claims that the secret of 
the composition was revealed to him in 
a dream by Isis herself. He declares 
that for a few hours after anybody 
has swallowed one of them his will- 
power becomes strengthened to such 
an extraordinary degree that nobody 
in the world can resist his orders. He 
attributes his own influence over Ant 
menemes ITT entirely to this fact.” 

I burst out laughing. “ He was born 
four thousand years too soon,” I said, 
“He would have made a fortune in 
these days of nervous breakdowns.” I 
paused. ‘‘I wonder what’s in them,” 
I added. “Do you think — they're 
poisonous? ” 

“T hope not,” said Bonstettin. “I 
have just caten one of them.” 

I stared at him in surprise. 

“You've just eaten one of them?” 
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I repeated. “I say, that was a bit 
rash, wasn’t it? What on earth made 
you do it?” 

“Just scientific curiosity,” he an- 
swered quietly. “ There seem to be 
no bad effects as yet, anyhow.” 

“Well, I only hope you won't sud- 
denly fall down on the carpet and he- 
gin to foam at the mouth,” I said. “T 
shall keep mine until I see what hap- 
pens to you.” 

“As a matter of fact,” he replied, 
“T feel exceptionally well and ener- 
getic. If you hadn't turned up I was 
just thinking of walking across the 
park and calling on Lloyd-Simpson. 
He would be intensely interested to 
know about our discoveries.” 

“Oh, talking of Lloyd-Simpson,” I 
remarked; “I hear it’s practically set- 
tled that Edmundson is to have the 
Stanley Chair.” 

T was prepared for an outburst of 
indignation, but the gleam of fury in 
Bonstettin’s eyes as he turned sharply 
around gave me quite an unpleasant 
turn. 

“ What!” he almost snarled. “ How 
do vou know? Who told you?” 

“Ferguson, of the Telegraph,” 
said. “He ‘does all their — 
stuff, so he ought to be right.” Then, 
still feeling a little uncomfortable at 
Bonstettin’s expression. I added: 
“ After all, it can't be helped. Ed- 
mundson is connected by marriage 
with the prime minister, and people 
will help their own relations.” 

If anything, my well- meant effort 
only seemed to make matters worse. 
Thrusting his hands into his pockets, 
Bonstettin paced furiously up and 
down the room, his brows knitted in 
an angry scowl. 

“Tt's scandalous!” he eschamiets 
“it's absolutely scandalous! An ap- 
pointment like this to be handed over 
to am ignorant humbug—a mere ad- 
vertising charlatan—simply because he 
happens—” 

In his indignation he cannoned 
heavily into the wooden sarcophagus 
ef the mummy which was reclining 
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against the wall, and only by a timely 
grab saved it from falling to the 
ground. At that moment there was a 
knock outside and Martin came into 
the room to clear away the tea-things. 

The old man had just lifted up the 
tray, and was turning back toward the 
door, when Bonstettin suddenly ad- 
dressed him over his shoulder. 

“Drop that, Martin,” he said sharp- 
ly, “and come and give me a hand 
with this case.” 

Without the faintest hesitation 
Martin instantly let go the tray with 
both hands, and the whole outfit— 
cups, plate, teapot, and milk-jug— 
crashed loudly to the floor. 

For one paralyzed second we all 
three stood there in silence. 

“What on earth did you do that 
for?” gasped out Bonstettin, 

In a puzzled, frightened sort of 
fashion Martin passed his hand across 
his forehead. 

“T don’t know, sir,” he faltered. 
“When you says, ‘ Drop that, Martin,’ 
I seemed to come over queer like, and 
before I knew what I was doing of, 
blessed if I ’adn’t gone an’ dropped 
ith” 

The professor let go the case and 
walked across the room. “Do you 
mean that you felt suddenly faint?” 

Martin shook his head. “ No, sir, 
not exactly faint, sir. J just sort of 
come over all queer. Seemed to me 
that when vou said ‘Drop that tray,’ 
well, I just ’ad to drop it, and that’s all 
there was to it.” 

Bonstettin looked at him curiously. 
“You are quite sober, Martin?” he 
asked. 

The old man Since. “Not a drop 
0’ liquor’s passed my lips to-day, sir.” 

“Your nerves are a bit out of order, 
I expect,” said Bonstettin kindly. 
“You had better go to bed early to- 
night, and I will send you in a dose 
of medicine.” 

Martin mumbled out something in 
the way of thanks, and, going down on 
his hands and knees, began to collect 
the broken fragments of china which 
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lay scattered about the floor. I stepped 
forward and helped him. picking up 
one or two of the larger pieces which 
had caromed off in my direction. It 
was not until he had left the room, 
carefully carrying his trayful of 
wreckage. that I turned to Bonstettin. 

“Old Martin’s beginning to break 
up,” I said. “ You will have to pen- 
sion him off.” 

Ie shook his head. 

"There is nothing the matter with 
Martin,” he said in a rather strange 
voice. “His faculties are as sound 
as yours or mine.” 

“Then why the dickens does he 
chuck travs about in that entertaining 
fashion?” T demanded. 

Bonstettin’s answer was an unex- 
pected one. He came up to where I 
was standing and took me hy the arm. 

“ Because I told him to,” he said 
calmly. 

I stared at him in amazement. Then 
suddenly the truth hit me. 

“Good Lord!” Texclaimed. “ Yeu 
are not suggesting that there's any- 
thing in this ridiculous bean business! 
You don’t imagine—” 

I broke off from sheer_inability to 
express myself. 

““T am inclined to believe that the 
extraordinary powers claimed for 
theni are practically correct.” 

He made the statement quite coolly 
—as though he were giving a testimo- 
nial to some patent indigestion cure. 

“But my dear PBonstettin!” I 
broke out. “ You a scientific man— 
Why, it's madness! If that were the 


case, you could ask we to do anything 
and I should have to obey.” 





“ Certainh 

“Well, let’s see you do it, then!” 
I retorted scornfully. 

“Tf you wish it.” He looked 
straight into my eyes, “I order you 
to sing me ‘Rule Britannia.’ ” 

A sudden horrible weakness seemed 
to shake me from head to foot. I felt 
as if my whole strength of will was 
crumbling and failing inside me. For 
a moment I fought desperately. Then, 
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almost before T realized what I was 
doing, I burst cut at the very top of | 
my voice: : 
“Rule Britannia! 
Britannia rules the waves! 
Bri-tons never, never, never 
Shall be slaves!” 

“That will 
grimly. 

He let go my arm and I sank down 
ina chair, I could feel the perspira- 
tion trickling down my face. 

For a second neither of us spoke. 

In God’s name, Bonstettin!” I 
jerked out. “ What does it mean? Is 
it some devilish hypnotic business or 
what?” 

He shrugged his shoulders in that 
slightly foreign way of his. ‘ Some- 
thing of the kind, I should think. 
Probably a drug that has an extraor- 
dinary stimulating effect for the time 
upon some of the more obscure parts 
of the brain and the nervous system.” 

“But do you realize the possibili- 
ties of it?” I gasped. “Do you un- 
derstand the power you’ve got? Why, 
there’s nothing in the world you could 
not do! You could go to the king or 
the prime minister—” 

“Of course, of course!” he cried ex- 
citedly. “And I had never thought 
of it. Come along quickly.” 

Without any effort of my own will 
I instantly leaped to my feet. 


de,” said Bonstettin 





“What are you going to do?” I 
gasped. 
“Do?” he shouted. “ What do 


vou imagine I'm going to do? I’m 
geing to the prime minister's house 
and T am geing to compel him to 
cancel this iniquitous appointment.” 

Even if I had wished to protest I 
should have had no time. Bonstettin 
seemed suddenly to have become pos- 
sessed cf a furious energy, which 
swept me along in front of it as help- 
Jess as a leaf in a gale. He rushed me 
out cf the house and down the alley 
and before I had properly grasped 
what was happening we had picked up 
a@ passing taxi and were whirling down 
King's Read cn route for Piccadilly. 
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Tt was not until 
through Sloane Square that I felt suf- 
ficiently recovered to offer ai.y obser- 
vation. 

“We sha'n't be able to get at him,” 
Isaid rather dazedly. “ He never sees 
any one without an appointment.” 

Bonstettin laughed harshly. “ He 
will see me,” he said. 

No further remarks were exchanged 
and at length we pulled up outside the 
prime minister’s house. We both got 
out and I ‘paid for the taxi, while 
Bonstettin rang the bell. 

In a few moments the door was 
epened by an exceptionally dignified- 
lcaking butler. 

“T wish to see the prime minister,” 
said Bonstettin. 

“ Have you an appointment, sir? ” 

“No,” said Bonstettin; “ but I wish 
to see him.” 

The butler surveyed us both with an 
air of tolerant contempt. 

“Tt would be quite impossible, sir. 
The prime minister never sees any one 
without an appointment. If you—” 

“Oh, go to Putney!” said Bonstet- 
tin sharply. 

The butler drew himself up as if he 
had been struck by an electric shock. 
For an instant he stood there with his 
mouth open and his eyes staring then 
with one sweep of his arm he thrust 
us aside and hurled himself across the 
pavement into the thick of the traffic. 

How he escaped committing suicide 
will always remain a mystery to me. 
I had a blurred futurist vision of 
plunging horses and violently arrested 
metor-cars, and then I suddenly saw a 
hatless, black-coated figure scrambling 
triumphantly up the steps of a passing 
motor-bus. The latter vehicle was 
traveling at full speed, but before it 
vanished I caught a momentary glimpse 
ci the notice board at the side. 

Tt was labeled: 


TO PUTNEY COMMON. 


The next thing I noticed was the 
pressure of Bonstettin’s hand on my 
arm. “Come along,” he said curtly. 

12 AS 


we had passed E 
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We entered the house, shutting the 
door behind us, and found ourselves 
in a large, handsomely appointed hall, 
with a stone staircase running up to a 
gallery above. A tall, young footman 
in livery was standing on the bottom 
step, regarding our sudden appearance 
with an air of vague bewilderment. 

Bonstettin walked straight up to him. 
“T wish to see the prime minister,” he 
said. “ You will take me to him at 
once.” 

The footman bowed and, turning 
round without a word, led the way up 
the staircase. He stopped at the first 
door he came to, and was just about to 
knock when Bonstettin thrust himself 
forward. 

“ That will do,” he said curtly. “Go 
away now.” 

-\s_ obediently as a_ well-trained 
poodle the footman marched off down 
the gallery, and, turning the handle, 
Bonstettin threw open the door. 

TU shall never forget the astonished 
face of the prime minister as he-glanced 
up at our unceremonious entry. He 
was sitting at a table with what looked 
suspiciously like a big whisky and soda 
beside him, quite obviously engaged 
upon a jig-saw puzzle. A more an- 
noyed, surprised, and embarrassed- 
looking gentleman I never saw in my 
life. 

He rase to his feet in a rather be- 
lated attempt at dignity. 

“May I inquire the meaning of this 
extraordinary intrusion?” he ex~ 
claimed. 

Bonstettin bowed. 
ed,” he said. 

With an abruptness that must have 
been extremely painful the prime min- 
ister resumed his chair, where he re- 
mained contemplating us in speechless 
indignation. 

Bonstettin advanced toward the table 
and proffered a visiting-card. 

“ Allow me to introduce myself,” he 
said. ‘lam Professor Bonstettin, and 
I wished to see you in connection with 
the Stanley Chair.” 

The premier, whose face had as- 


“Pray be seat- 
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sumed a rich and not becoming shade 
of purple, flung down the card on top 
of his jig-saw puzzle. 

“Sir,” he said thickly, “I don’t 
know how you have managed to make 
your way into my house in this fash- 
ton; but if your object was to obtain 
the appointment in question, your 
amazing effrontery is quite wasted. I 
have already decided to offer it to Pro- 
fessor Edmundson.” 

“hen you ought to be thoroughly 
ashamed of yourself,” retorted Bon- 
stettin. “ You are either grossly igno- 
rant, or else you are deliberately se- 
lecting an unfit person merely because 
he happens to be related to you by mar- 
riage. In either case the appointment 
is a scandalous one, and I shall not 
allow it.”” 

With a choking gasp the prime min- 
ister again sprang to his feet. 

“ How dare you speak to me in that 
fashion?” he stammered. “ Leave my 
house this—" 

“ Sit down,” said Bonstettin sharply. 

For a second time the premier re- 
sumed his seat with a suddenness that 
brought an anguished grunt from his 
lips. 

Bonstettin laid down his hat and, 
pulling up a chair, seated himself on the 
other side of the table. 

“You will write two letters in your 
own hand,” he said very slowly and 
distinctly. “One to Professor Lloyd- 
Simpson, offering him this appoint- 
ment, and the other to the editor of the 
Times, announcing what you have done. 
I will wait here until you have finished, 
and post them myself.” 

The prime minister put up a game 
struggle. 

“T_T refuse,” he gasped faintly. 

Bonstettin fixed him with a merciless 
stare. “ You will write them at once,” 
he repeated harshly. 

I saw little beads of perspiration 
break out on the premier’s forehead. 
and then suddenly his frame seemed 
to wilt and collapse. It was just as if 
something had snapped inside him. 

Rising unsteadily to his feet he 
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walked, or rather staggered. across and * 
seated himself at a large writing-table 4 
in the opposite corner. For several $ 


minutes there was no sound in thes 


room except the scratching of his pen. 

At last he got up and came back slow- 
ly to where we were standing. He 
looked like a man who has had a hard 
rap on the head. 

“ Here are your letters,” he said in 
a dazed voice. 
with Professor Lloyd-Simpson’s ad- 
dress, but I suppose you can add that 
yourself.” 

Bonstettin nodded, and. accepting 
the two envelopes, picked up his hat 
from the table. 

“T thank you. sir,” he observed 
gravely. ‘You have righted a blun- 
der which would have been an outrage 
on science.” 

The prime minister attempted no 
answer. He just stood where he was, 
blinking vaguely at us with both eyes, 

We marched down-stairs and across 
the hall without meeting any members 
of the household. Bonstettin opened 
the front door and, closing it again 
behind us, signaled to the driver of a 
taxi which was ambling gently by. 

The man pulled up, and, stepping 
inside, my companion instructed him 
to take us back to the King’s Road, 
Chelsea. Then with a little sigh of 
satisfaction he settled himself back 
comfortably against the cushions. 

We drove home in silence. Bon- 
stettin made no attempt to speak, and 
for my part I was much too occupied 
with the splendid visions that were 
rioting gaily through my imagination. 

It is a wonderful emotion to feel 
that you have the world at your mercy. 
I saw myself the next morning driving 
round in triumph to the respective 
headquarters of Mudie. Smith, and 
Boots and instructing each of those 
eminent librarians to order immedi- 
ately a hundred thousand copies of my 
latest novel. I pictured to myself a 
brief but fascinating interview with 
the editor of the Daily Mail, in which 
I informed him that I must have the 
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front page free of charge for a week 
in order to advertise the work in ques- 
tion. It was only the abrupt pulling up 
of the taxi outside the entrance to our 
alley which cut short these engaging 
speculations. 

With my mind still in a whirl I fol- 
lowed Bonstettin dcwn the passage 
and across the courtyard to his studio, 

“Well, we've done it!” I cried ex- 
ultingly. “There can be no question 
about it now.” 

Bonstetiin nodded. “ Yes,” he said. 
“On the whcle, Semneh’s statement 
appears tu have been a remarkably ac- 
curate one.” 

“You take it devilish coolly!” I 
exclaimed. “I'm so excited myself 
{hardly know whether I’m on my head 
or my heels.” 

Bonstettin raised his 
“But why?” he asked. 

“Why!” I almost shouted. “ Good 
Lerd, man, don’t you understand what 
it means to us? Can't you see that by 
is time to-morrow we can have 
anything in the werld we want?” 

There was a short pause. 

“Are you suggesting that we should 
take advantage of this discovery in 
crder to advance our own private in- 
terests? ” inquired Bonstettin. 

I stared at kim blankly. “Of 
course I am,” J said. 

He shock his head. “T am sorry, 
lait that is a course which I couldn’t 
possibly countenance. I regard this 
knowledge as a scientific trust which 
we have no right to make a selfish use 
of. There are only five of these beans 
left, and as it is extremely improbable 
that we shall ever discover the secret 
of their composition, I intend to re- 
serve them for emergencies such as 
to-day. They will be the final weapon 
of science against ignorant and cor- 
rupt cpponents,” 

I couidn’t help getting impatient at 
such fanaticism. 

“You can use yours any old way 
you like,” I said. “I know what I’m 
going to do with amine, and that is 
swalluw it—here and now.” 


eyebrows. 
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I thrust my hand into my pocket, 
and, producing my cigarette - case, 
carefully took out its precious con- 
tents. 

“Stop!” said Bonstettin sharply. 

I paused in the very act of raising 
the bean to my lips. 

“As a friend,” he observed, “I 
should he glad to oblige you; but I 
have a duty to consider higher than 
that of mere friendship. You must 
give me back that bean.” 

“What?” I gasped. 

“Tam sorry; but I must ask you to 
give mre back that bean.” 

As before, I felt a sudden wave of 
weakness sweep through me, and at the 
same tine a wild, impotent rage against 
Bonstettin flashed into my heart. I 
made one fierce effort to get the bean 
into my mouth, but a sort of numbing 
paralysis had clutched me in its grip, 
and I dropped the cursed thing into 
Bonstettin’s outstretched hand and 
sank back helplessly into a chair. 

He eyed me with sympathetic friend- 
liness. “I hope you won't bear any ill- 
will about this,” he said. 

I licked my lips, which were quite 
dry. “ Damn you, Bonstettin! ” J man- 
aged to jerk out bitterly. 

He held up his hand. “ Don’t say 
any more; you will only regret it. As 
soon as you have recovered from your 
disappointment you will realize that I 
have merely done my duty. For the 
moment, I think you had better go.” 

And although I still had lots of other 
remarks I wanted to make, I staggered 
to my feet and left the house. 


That is the true explanation of the 
present coolness between Bonstettin 
and myself. Since then, as I started by 
saving, we haye to a certain extent re- 
sumed our old relations; but the mem- 
ory of Mr. Semneh’s secret will always 
spoil for me the formerly pleasant 
flavor of our friendship. 

Tam not a greedy or covetous person 
by instinct, but when I think what I 
could do with one of those beans—only 
one—oh-h-— 


